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A CONTINUOUS ACTIVITY FOR ME. 

Increasingly I feel that I want to act upon any idea 

OR IMAGE THAT PASSES THROUGH MY MINI). 

I W ANT TO GRASP IT. TO MARK IT. 

I ALSO FIND THAT ONE DRAWING BEGETS ANOTHER. 

AND THE IDEA DEVELOPS. 

I RARELY USE A DRAW'INC AS A DIRECT STUDY FOR A PAINTING. 
The DRAWINGS HAVE A LIFE OF THEIR OWN. 

They establish a vocabulary 

THAT I DEVELOP IN PAINTING. 

So THE DRAWINGS AND THE PAINTINGS COEXIST** 


(from an interview with William lincc 

hy I I t 1 fitly Diamond and Constance Ltmillen \n V iew 4. no. 6 [Spring I9HHJ: 2) 
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William Brice’s terse and cogent observa¬ 
tions on the relationship between drawing 
and his work as a painter are essential to an 
understanding of forty-eight sheets drawn in 
1982, which he has grouped together and titled 
Notation*. These works were made on four-by- 
six-inch file cards, a small format the artist 
could keep readily at hand to record ideas 
when he was away from the materials norm¬ 
ally available in his studio. The casual and 
impromptu circumstances under which 


the drawings were done are reflected in the 
artist’s choice of media-pencil and color 
crayons, which can be used immediately 
without the sometimes cumbersome prep¬ 
arations that ink and watercolor require. 
Although the artist accepted certain restraints 
of format and media, the expressive potential 
within these confines yielded a rich trove of 
imagery containing reflections of past work 
and auguries of future projects. 
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YOU 


ASK ME WHAT l WORK TOWARD. 

1 WOULD ANSWER SYNTHESIS. 

Some of the most memorable works for me 

ARE THOSE THAT CALI 
TO A COMPOSITE OF OUR RESPONSES 
—MENTAL, EMOTIONAL, PHYSICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL** 

(front JSrur intem'ruDiamond and Ltuwflcn, /• I). 


Frequently the compositions of Brice’s 
drawings or paintings are dominated by 
two somewhat abstract forms that find a 
harmonious resolution within the confines 
of the artist's paper or canvas. Male/female, 
figure/landscape, human/vegctal, and illu¬ 
sion/abstraction arc some of the pairings that 
have occurred in Brice's work. One of the 
most richly worked Notations , tor example, 
shows on the left a squarish form containing 
a scries of lines, unfurling pctallikc from the 
center; this configuration is supported by a 
pair of half-round shapes (fig. i). Opposite 
is a totemic figure whose malcncss becomes 


more evident if one looks back to a scries of 
paintings from 1974-76 that have clearly 
sexual references.* The same theme surfaces 
again in 1978, where the male/fcmalc duality 
is treated even more abstractly - a closer 
parallel to the Notations figure. Brice’s male 
icon, separated from the left part of the 
Notations drawing, with its female associations, 
resurfaces in all essentials in a 1984 oil. These 
affinities among works support the artist’s 
assertion that he establishes a “vocabulary” in 
his drawings that is inevitably reflected from 
time to time in his paintings. 


Jf 1 FOUND VERY FEW 
DRAWINGS THAI I MADE DIRECTLY FROM A MODEL SATISFYING, 
IT SIMPLY MEANT THAT 1 HAD NOT COME TO REALIZE 
WHAT WAS MOST SIGNIFICANT TO ME. 

It’s only by reworking or making subsequent drawings 

THAT 1 FOUND A MOTIF IN THE FIGURE** 


(front William Hncc: A Selection of Painting and Drawing. 
1047-1986, exh. tat. jLos Angttes: Museum oj 
Contemporary Art, and Sew York; 

City An Gallery and Study Cent >7, 

Snt- York University, 1986J). 
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One of the less-abstract Notations drawings 
at first glance appears to he little more than a 
few yellow-orange leaves scattered across a 
ground of blocky, abstract shapes (fig. 2). 

For the viewer familiar with Brice’s earlier 
paintings, the stone-colored areas recall the 
figure of a crouching woman in a 1978 canvas, 
even in the juxtaposition of the upper part of 
the figure with an area of blue, perhaps sky 
or water. The totem figure's lower body, 
its round belly sturdily supported by the 
haunches in a crouching pose, is developed 


more abstractly in another Notations page 
(fig. 3). Each element of the subject is clearly 
bounded by heavy outlines that both define 
the various parts and interact like the elements 
of an architectonic construction where every 
part is positioned to support the whole. This 
small but imposing figure is set against a 
shimmering background created by scoring 
through several layers of color crayon so 
that threads of largely hidden color rise to 
the surface. 
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One of his most affecting references to the 
human form is a tangled skein of lines placed 
against an amoebalike ground (fig. 4). A fairly 
literal rendition of an opened flower in the 
upper-right corner challenges the viewer to 
identify the more abstract shapes with a 
similarly concrete reference. If one returns 
to the first Notations drawing mentioned here 
(fig. 1), the blocky floral shape supported by 
two full half-circles (breasts?) gives one a clue 
to the associative language used by the artist. 
These remarks suggest some of the relation¬ 
ships that can be found among the Notations 
drawings and their place within the larger 


field of Brice’s work. But reading them so 
literally risks losing sight of their casual, 
improvisational qualities. Each sheet was 
created as the need arose to record an idea, 
without a program or sequence to unite 
the various drawings. Color relationships, 
textures, qualities of line or shape also can 
suggest to the viewer qualities associated 
with objects or, equally, certain states of being 
that will vary depending on the spectator’s 
background and receptivity. For Brice these 
are equally important factors in the realization 
of his works, at least on a par with the specific 
identities of his images. 
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Brice has spent the better part of his life in 
Los Angeles, with only intermittent absences, 
since his mother, the celebrated comedienne 
Fanny Brice, decided to move here from New 
York in 1937, when the artist was sixteen. 
During the late 1930s Brice decided to study 
painting full time, and he returned to New 
York to work at the Art Students League. 
Back in Los Angeles he resumed his studies at 
the Chouinard Art Institute and later joined 


Rico Lebrun and Howard Warshaw on the 
faculty of the Jepson Art Institute. A bond was 
created among the three artists due, in part, to 
their shared belief in the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of drawing, something also stressed by 
the curriculum of the Jepson school. By 1953 
Brice was invited to teach at the University ot 
California, Los Angeles, where he continues 
to serve on the faculty. 




Throughout his mature career Brice has 
always studied and reacted to the terrain o i 


Southern California as illuminated by the 
intense white light characteristic of this area. 



“^^|n the 

I WAS WORKING ON LAND AND SEA IMAGES. 

1 USED TO GO TO THE TOP OF MULHOLLAND RtDGE 
AND WORK DIRECTLY FROM NATURE. 

At THAT TIME i r wasn’t populated, 

AND IT WAS NOT UNCOMMON TO FIND FOSSILS. 

The terrain was mountainous. 

A GREAT DINOSAUR SPINE SPILLING INTO THE SEA. 
PRIMORDIAL AND TENACIOUS. 

The BUSHES CANTILEVERED FROM THE SIDE OF THE HILL 
WITH THE GROUND ERODING. 

THE ROOTS GRASPING AND HOLDING ON; 

ALL OF THAT FASCINATED ME” 

I from Briu' intermtw, Diamomi •»<</ Li'walltni, /»/> 10-11) 








This strong sense of place, of identity with 
a specific ambience, is one of the persistent 
qualities in Brice’s art, a characteristic that 
serves to distance his achievements from the 
various national or international movements 
that emerged during the same period. The 


particularities of Southern California have 
helped determine Brice’s visual vocabulary 
in much the same way that the work of his 
friend Richard Diebenkorn radiates a sense of 
being rooted in a specific locale, no matter 
how abstract the composition. 


Although Brice’s art reflects the specifics options are not necessarily limited by 

of a particular environment, the viewer’s this circumstance. 


O 


KNOWS WHAT THE VIEWER WILL EXPERIENCE, 
AND ONE WOULDN’T EXPECT IT TO BE 
THE SAME EXPERIENCE AS ONE’S OWN. 

Particularly in the context of association, 
there’s an enormous variety 
of possible responses, 

BECAUSE EVERYONE BRINGS TO THE WORK 
THE CONTEXT OF THEIR 
OWN experience” 


(from Brut' interview, 
Diamond and lywallnt, pp. 6 - 7 ). 


The Notations drawings offer an intimate 
view of Brice’s process and are engrossing for 
the multiplicity of associations they suggest. 
Fortunately the forty-eight drawings were 
acquired by a private collector, thus assuring 
that they will be kept together. The collector 


has agreed to make a future donation of the 
drawings to the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, a generous gesture that will preserve 
the unity of Notations and eventually add to 
our permanent collection a major body of 
work by William Brice. 


Victor Carlson 
Senior Curator, Prints ami Drawings 


Copynght < 1990 Museum Associates, Los Angeles County Museum ot Art. All rights reserved. 






•All paintings referred to in this brochure arc The presentation of this exhibition is made 

illustrated in Richard Armstrong, “William possible by the generosity of LA West, a 

Brice’s Essential Elements,” in William Brier: A distinguished patron member of the museum. 

Selection oj Painting and Drawing, 1947 - 1986 , 
exh. cat. (Los Angeles: Museum of 
Contemporary Art, and New York: Grey 
Art Gallery and Study Center, New York 
University, 1986). 


























